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MAKE THIS A CHRISTMAS 
SHE WILL NEVER FORGET ® 





The Magic Thrift Cooker in 
General Electric's beautifully 
modern Hotpoint Electric 


out intermingling of flavors. 
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See the **Hostess'’"—oneof the 
beautiful new General 
Electric Hotpoint Ranges. 








one of the five most popular Hotpoint Electric Ranges 


Now, with the beautiful new General Electric Hotpoint Range, 
@ you can make your major Christmas gift bring a new order of 
comfort, convenience, economy to your home that will be appree 
ciated for years. 

Calrod— General Electric’s magic new heating coil in the Hot- 
point Electric Range, cooks faster-and more economically— 
bringing the cleanliness, healthfulness and simplicity of this 
modern method of cooking within reach of every home. 

Hotpoint cooks with a clean, smokeless heat. Utensils do not 
**smoke-up.”’ Walls stay clean. There is far less drudgery in a 
Hotpoint kitchen. Automatic temperature and timing control 
permit the cooking of whole meals without constant watching. 
Time is released for other household duties or pastimes. 

Make this a Christmas *‘Mother"’ will never forget. Decide 
now that your “‘major"’ gift will be a Hotpoint Electric Range. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ELECTRIC Hotpoinf RANGE 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc., 5610 W. Taylor Street, Chicago 
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OU need running water more than 
improvement. 
You want it—and you are going to 
Settle the matter 
NOW when you can make a real sav- 
Take advantage of the 
new low prices and install an abso- 


MYERS Water 


any other modern 
have it some day. 
ing in costs. 


lutely dependable 


System. 














Fig 2510—Shallow 
Well, Automatic, 
Self-Oiling Water 
Systems. Ready to 
install 

250 gal capacity 
now $85.00 

340 gal capacity 
now $9000 


Fig. 2700 — Deep 
Well, Automatic 
Self-Oiling Water 
Systems V-Belt 
or Silent Chain 
drive 
Now $130.00 

and up . 


Fig 2739—Shal 
low Well, Auto 
matic, Self-Orling 
Water Systems 4 
with 12 gal 


capacity 
now 

$7700. ; 
340 gal | 


capacity 








Once and for ALL... 


EM. Settle the Question 
of Water Supply 70 
z Home 





and Farm. 





Pays real dividends on any farm—in com- 
fort and health, time saved and labor light- 
ened, increased production and genuine pro- 
tection. Backed by a reputation for highest 
quality—MYERS have been “Pump Builders 
Since 1870.” There are reliable standardized 
MYERS units to meet every problem of in- 
dividual water service. Models for deep or 
shallow wells; capacities from 150 to 10,000 
gallons per hour. Powered by hand, wind- 
mill, gasoline engine or electricity. All 
MYERS Electric Water Systems are com- 
pletely automatic — self-starting. self-stop- 
ping, self-oiling. They provide ideal trouble- 
proof service. 

Ask any MYERS dealer to show you how much our 
new low prices save you on Water Systems, Hand 
and Power Pumps, Pumping Jacks, Cylinders, Hand 
Spray Pumps and Hay and Grain Unloading Tools. 
Write for Water System booklet together with name 

of nearest dealer. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
360 Orange Street Ashland, Ohio 


Pumps, Water Systems, Hay Tools, Door Hangers 


MYERS 


Water Systems 
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Only the Monarch Fuelectric 


1 @ has all these Farm Features 








Large Cooking 
Capacity — Heat 
for the Kitchen-— 
Water Heating 








Beautiful, modern to the 
last degree, but above all, 
thoroughly practical for 
farm kitchen needs—that's 
the Monarch Fuelectric. 


A generous electrically 
heated oven and 3 Mon- 
arch electric "Hi-Efficiency” 
surface units; a firebox for 

eS heating the kitchen, which 
burns coal or wood; a 
water-front in firebox if de- 
sired; and a water reser- 
voir (optional) with or 
without electrical heating 
element, a complete array 


of features not usually 
found in an electric range. 

The range body is, of 
course, enamel. You have 


your choice of White, Nile- FUELECTRIC 


Green or lIvory-Tan. See 
this range at your electric 
company's display rooms 
or write us for full informa- 
tion. Very liberal time 
payments are available. 














MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
400 LAKE STREET, BEAVER DAM, WIS. 
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Flas Advertising 
Laught Yous 


OOD advertising is a subtle teacher—a 
J gentle moulder of opinion and_ habit. 


Ihrough its teaching (its URGING, if you 
please) standards of living have been raised, 
knowledge of processes and scientific facts 
have been imparted. 


While frankly intended to win your patronage, 
advertising contributes much to the sum total 
of individual knowledge by stimulating wide- 
spread interest in new, more practical, more 
useful objects and methods. Advertising alters 
desire, creates new demands, new habits of 
thoughts and procedure—and thereby promotes 
progress. 


Best of all—most beneficial to yourself—you 
have learned that the consistent advertiser is 
responsible, his goods trustworthy, for mer- 
chandise without merit and irresponsible adver- 
tisers soon disappear from the field. 
Advertising, in fact, automatically guarantees 
satisfaction to the buyer and pledges the 
integrity of the advertisers. 

















ADVERTISING 





BUILDS BUSINESS 
AND PROTECTS THE CONSUMER 


& ‘ 
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Life still hath one romance that naught can bury— 
Not Time himself, who coffins Life’s romances— 
lor still will Christmas gild the year’s mischances, 

If Childhood comes, as here, to make him merry. 


—THEODORE Watts-DuNTON (1832-1914) 


Christmas is essentially a holiday for the young 
folks. If we are inclined to doubt this assertion, 
just recollect the reactions which the following 
produced in our childhood : 


School vacation ; the displays of gifts in stores; 
Christmas decorations, both in stores and in 
homes; buying gifts for mother, dad, sisters and 
brothers; getting and decorating the Christmas 
tree; hanging up of stockings and anticipating 
| the visit of Santa Claus; the falling snow, with 
coasting and skating; arrival and welcome of 
visitors; and indoors—mince pies, plum pud- 
) 7 dings, nuts and candies, and the popping and 
stringing of popcorn, and in recent years, Christ- 
mas music by radio. 


The home blessed with young folks is a home 
particularly favored for enjoying a truly merry 
Christmas, for making the youngsters happy has 
its direct reward, which it returns manyfold. 
Santa Claus provides the means of keeping the 
old folks anonymous, and thus increasing the sur- 
prise and pleasure of the children. 


3ut back of all there must be the true spirit of 
Christianity, with its forbearance, its charity, 
good will and generosity. In addition to paying 
tribute to the youth, it is a time for reuniting 
families and friends, a time to forget injuries, and 
to heal wounds. And it is also a season for let- 
ting our friends know that we still think of them, 
and wish them well. 
And may we take this opportunity of extend- 
ing to our readers our sincere -wish for a joyous 
© Christmas and a year of health and renewed pros- 


perity. 
THE PUBLISHERS. 





VERY farmer should take an 
inventory once a year. There 
are many advantages. It shows 

his net worth, whether his business 
is better or worse off than the 
year before, and may be used as 
a credit statement for obtaining 
loans at the bank. 

With the coming of electric ser- 
vice to the farm some new and in- 
teresting facts develop in the in- 
ventory. Some farmers have been 
inclined to consider electrical equip- 
ment merely as an expense. Quite 
aside from the value of the elec- 
trical installation as an everyday 
servant in the daily routine, the 
inventory will show that the pur- 
chase of wiring and equipment is 
an investment which adds greatly 
to the material value of the farm. 

If you have not made it a prac- 
tice to inventory all of your prop- 
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This is an old-fashioned portable motor, but it has had good 
storage. 


INVENTORY VALUE 


Electrical 


Ot 


Farm Equipment 
By H. C. FULLER 


erty once a year, start now. De- 
cide on a definite date which is 
convenient, usually some time be- 
tween January first and April first. 
If it is a poultry farm November 
first may be a better date. If you 
have not already developed a form 
for taking the inventory, your state 
college or the local farm bureau 
will be glad to assist you. Usu- 
ally they can supply you with the 
necessary blank forms. 

Generally speaking, equipment 
may be inventoried at its actual 
value on the farm. This may be 
determined by subtracting a rea- 
sonable depreciation from the orig- 
inal cost. On _ standard articles 
the depreciation may be figured 
from the estimated life. With 








care and caret 


It is fifteen years old and still going strong, though hardly as 


handy as the modern types. 
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some of the newer devices, a higher 
depreciation may be charged due to 
probable obsolescence. The follow- 
ing examples are not intended to 
be an absolute determination but 
will serve as a guide. 

The value of wiring depends on 
a number of factors. One of the 
most important is adequacy. If you 
gave the matter careful consider- 
ation at the time of installation, 
talked it over with a rural service 
engineer, and if it was installed by 
a competent electrician, it may be 
considered as part of the real 
estate. If the value of the house 
is included in the real estate inven- 
tory, the entire wiring job may be 
considered as an addition to the 
real estate, and increases its value 
to the extent of the cost. Gener- 
ally, wiring is depreciated 5% for 
each year. If the estimated life of 
a wired building is less than twenty 
years, the depreciation rate on the 
wiring will have to be increased. 


Motors 


In this group include only motors 
which are not an integral part of 
the driven machine. This will in- 
clude portable motors, shop motors 
and such others as may be readily 
detached from the base and used 
elsewhere. Where the motor has 
a permanent place on the machine 
it drives, inventory the machine as 
a whole. The rate of depreciation 
on motors varies widely. With 
ordinary wear and tear, motors 
should not depreciate more than 
5% per year. However, if the 
motor receives no care, is unpro- 
tected from dust, corrosion, etc., the 
rate of depreciation will be higher. 


Pumps 


Pumps have become a standard 
article and do not depreciate rap- 
idly due to obsolescence. A good 
pump should last at least 15 years. 
If the pump is too small for the 
job or is cheaply constructed, it 
may not last over five years. Judg- 
ment will have to be used in de- 
termining} its inventory value. 


Milking Machines 
€ Many 


ny milking machines which 
were installed over fifteen years ago 
are still giving good service. It is 
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This milking machine is protected 

from corrosion and dirt. Its in- 

ventory value is much higher than it 

would be if it had been improperly 
installed. 


difficult to determine a fair inven- 
tory value. No general rule can 
be given. Perhaps a fair value 
would be the amount you would be 
willing to take for it toward a new 
machine. 


Milk Coolers 


Perhaps it would be well to con- 
sider the tank or other storage and 
the machine separately. They 
should be combined in the inven- 
tory however. If a dry box is 
used, which is well constructed, has 
high grade hardware, non-corrod- 
ing racks, etc., it will probably last 
as long as the cooling unit. Many 
refrigeration machines have been in 
continuous operation for twenty 
years. Usually, if they are of the 
correct size and capacity, the ex- 
pected life even of the light air 
cooled machines could be figured 
at fifteen years. 


Incubators 


No wholly satisfactory method 
can be given for inventorying this 
equipment. With good care and a 
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too, 


The water system, like other 
equipment, needs proper care to 
lengthen the life of the installation. 
yearly overhauling, the life should 
be almost indefinite. However, 
every year brings new improve- 
ments and it is not likely that the 
depreciation should be taken at 
less than 10%. Perhaps it would 
be better to ‘tue it on the esti- 
mated sale value. 

With the use usually made of the 
equipment on farms, the life should 
be .long. If the machine has 
proper care, is installed in a dry, 
clean place, and if it is kept prop- 
erly lubricated the depreciation 
need not be more than eight or ten 
percent. 

Miscellaneous 
includes tool 
tric drills, fans, etc. With this 
type of equipment, the sale value 
drops rapidly and for this reason, 
even though the expected life be 
more than five years, the deprecia- 
tion should be figured at about 
twenty percent. 

The above suggestions may be 
varied to suit the individual desire 
in regard to the inventory. Some 
farmers would take the value as the 


equipment 
elec- 


small 
grinders, 


“quick sale value,’ while others 
would distribute the depreciation 
equally over the life of the ma- 
chine. 


It will be seen that the installa- 
tion of electric service on the farm 
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will add very materially to the net 


worth. In some cases the general 
value of the property may be in- 
creased because of clectric service 
hy more than the cost of the in 
stallation. At any rate, the inven- 
tory will show that electricity on 
the farm is one of the best invest- 
ments. 


Another thing that the inventory 
will show is the adv antage of 
proper care and maintenance of the 
equipment after purchase and in- 
stallation. Prompt replacement of 
worn parts, proper lubrication, and 
an occasional coat of paint to pre- 
vent rust will add greatly to the 
inventory value of the equipment 
and will pay good dividends in het- 
ter service rendered. 


Heavy Consumption of 
Water 


the herdsman for Lady Pride 
Pontiac Lieuwkje, the Minne- 
sota Holstein cow that recently 
broke the world’s record for 
combined milk and butterfat pro- 
duction, had been compelled to 
carry water for her in a bucket, 
he would have found it necessary 
to bring her 44 gallons each day, 
provided she drank 3.76 pounds 
of water for every pound of milk 


produced, which was the ratio 
recorded in a recent test at the 
lowa Experiment Station. To do 


that Lady Pride’s caretaker would 
have beaten quite a path between 
the well and her pen, but it is 
more likely he would have lost 
interest and quit his job long be- 
fore the record was completed. 
Piping water to the cows and 
having it tempered for cold 
weather has been found essential 
to profitable production of milk 
and butterfat. The U. S. Bureau 
of Dairy Industry states that high 
producing cows frequently  con- 
sume from 200 to 300 pounds of 
water each day. In tests at the 
Iowa station it was found that 
cows that had water before them 
at all times drank on the average 
more than 10 times each day and 
consumed 18.37 per cent 


more @ 
water and produced 12.12 more fat 


than cows that did not have water 
before them at all times. 
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States game farm 


endorses use of 


ELECTRIC BROODERS 


OUR hundred individual coops, 
each occupied by a hen hover- 
ing from 15 to 20 baby 

Chinese pheasants, is the unusual 
sight that greets the visitor early 
each year at the Washington State 
Game Farm at Walla Walla. Such 
a sight is about as uncommon now- 
adays as horses on Broadway and 
is in the same class for both are 
giving way to the inroads of the 
machine age. 

Up to 1930, Chas. A. Harmon, 
Superintendent of the Game Farm, 
brooded all the young pheasants, 
ducks, wilk turkeys, etc., according 
to Mother Nature’s original plan, 
with the one exception that domes- 
tic hens were often substituted as 
mothers for the wild game birds. 
This plan required the mainten- 
ance all year of a flock of some 250 
Rhode Island Red and Buff Or- 
pington hens for hatching and 


brooding pheasants in the spring. 
This number often proved inade- 
quate and 700 to 800 additional 





By D. B. LEONARD 
setting hens were purchased last 
year from nearby poultrymen at a 
flat rate of $1.50 each. These birds 
besides representing a considerable 
cash outlay each spring had many 
other disadvantages. They brought 
to the Game Farm lice, parasites 
and poultry diseases which were 
readily transmitted to the young 
game birds to add to the already 
difficult task of rearing pheasants. 
The hens could not be sold at the 
end of the season for more than 
$1.00 each on the average, and the 
loss in value on purchased setting 
hens averaged about $400.00 each 
year. The labor problems alone 
would have been serious enough to 
make it impractical to care for 400 
hens, each in separate pens scat- 
tered over the farm, had it not 
been for the fact that prison labor 
was used on the State Game Farm 
for these chores. 

But things changed in 1930. In 
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a 


Brooder house erected in 1930 to house Chinese Pheasants under electric 
brooders and to replace 50 individual coops where hens were used. 
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the fall of 1929, Mr. Harmon vis- 
ited in California where he ob- 
served a game farm using home- 
made electric brooders to rear 
pheasants. The brooders were giv- 


ing excellent satisfaction in Cali- 
fornia so Mr. Harmon decided to 
build two brooders on a similar 
plan, erect a new brooder house 
and try brooding pheasants with 
is conditions. 
ready-made 


electricity under his 
One 200-chick 


size 





This brooder employed by Mr. Harmon on the Washington State Game Farm 
is equipped with temperature control. 








brooder was also installed and op- 
erated splendidly. The homemade 
brooders were rather expensive to 
build, but operated very satisfac- 
torily and reared 190 young pheas- 


ants from 215 placed under the 
hover on April 15th. This mor- 
tality rate of 11.6%, while it 


seems high when compared with 

domestic birds, in reality is low— 

in fact the lowest mortality ever 
(Continued on page 34) 


The electric brooder is the modern electric mother for the poultry flock. Its 
operating cost is moderate and a larger flock can be handled in less space. 
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Poultry saved 
by use of 


BURGLAR ALARMS 


66 E have not had a bird 
stolen since the alarm was 

put in.” 
This is the unanimous reply 


from a number of Pennsylvania 
farmers who have followed the 
lead of the State Poultry Asso- 
ciation in seeking protection. The 
Agricultural Extension Service at 
State College helped in simplify- 
ing equipment, standardizing lay- 
outs, and giving information as to 
installing. Some systems have 
been changed and developed at our 
suggestion during the past two 
years, but the college has pro- 
duced no particular design as was 
indicated in the August issue of 
ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM. 


Closed Circuit Alarm 


The closed circuit alarm has 
always been advocated and was in- 
stalled by all the men mentioned 
above. Equipment has varied all 
the way from complete manufac- 
tured systems installed by electri- 


cians, through parts bought by 
mail and installed by farmers 
down to junk relays, salvaged 


from old telephone systems. 

When the alarm is set, there 
is always a low voltage current 
passing through the closed alarm 
loop out through the _ buildings. 
This energy may be the regular 
110 volt alternating current step- 
ped down by a good quality bell 
ringing transformer, or direct cur- 
rent from two or three cells of a 
home light plant, or several dry 
batteries. The voltage usually re- 
quired varies from 6 to 18, de- 
pend on the relay used. 

As the source of power for the 
loop is in the poultry house, as 
illustrated, Fig. 1, no protection 
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By JOHN R. HASWELL 


Extension Agricultural Engr., Pennsyl- 
vania State College 


for the circuit is required between 
the house and the dwelling be- 
cause the alarm will sound if the 
circuit is either broken or bridged 
(short-circuited ). 

The relay, or electrically operat- 
ed push button, makes the bell 
ring when the alarms loop is 
broken or bridged and the current 
stopped. A couple of dry cells 
furnish the current for the bell 
through an entirely separate cir- 
cuit. When current stops flowing 
in the relay circuit, the relay 





Fig. 2—Inside view of window show- 

ing wire of alarm loop between 

horizontal strip and poultry mesh. 

Lower clip of one radio lead-in is 

behind to left of vertical strip. Can- 
not be seen from outside. 
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BATTERY 






TRANSFORMER IN 
POULTRY HOUSE 


— a) 

















TELEPHONE WIRE 


























Fig. |—Wiring diagram of alarm panel in dwelling with model of 


chicken house at bottom. g ci 
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closes the bell and battery circuit, 
causing the bell to ring. A num- 
ber of different types of telephone 
relays have been found satisfac- 
tory for direct current work and 
a few operate on either kind of 
current. High resistance relays 
are required so as not to consume 
much current. It is best, when 
possible, to adjust the relay so 
that it will not close itself when 
current again flows to it, but so 
that it has to be set by hand. In 
some cases a bit of wire solder 
must be put on the arm to make 
enough weight for good contact 
when it drops down to close the 
bell circuit. A self-setting relay 
will permit an intruder to enter 
the poultry house and by quickly 
closing the door to reconnect the 
relay circuit, thus causing the bell 
to cease ringing. To a_ heavy 
sleeper the self-setting relay might 
prove unsatisfactory. But when 
service interruptions are frequent 
the manually set ones may prove 
a nuisance because they must be 
reset after each interruption be- 
fore they will again give any pro- 
tection. Telephone relays are self- 
setting. 


Guard Against Tampering 


The use of a second bell ring- 
ing transformer in place of the 
battery to ring the alarm bell has 
its advantages, but occasionally 
the thieves disconnect the high line 
electric service and under this 
condition dry cell operation of the 
alarm bell would be best. 

Commercial door contacts can 
be had about as cheaply as home- 
made ones can be made, but the 
ordinary ones do not give any 
contact for wires across the door. 
The copper plate on the home- 
made switch may be shut and bell 
wire looped back and forth across 
the door as much as necessary Or 
two manufactured window con- 
tacts used at the top of the door. 

Window protection, where there 
is poultry netting, is best accom- 
plished by three lengths of No 
18 to 22 weather-proof wire spaced 
eight inches apart for the front 
windows. The wire is stapled to 
light wooden strips which are 
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wired to the poultry netting in a 
horizontal position. See Figure 
2. The ends of the weather-proof 
wire are straight and _ passed 
through quarter-inch holes in ver- 
tical strips on either side of the 
window frame. The connections 
between the pieces of weather- 
proof wire, are made with radio 
lead-ins having a clip at each end. 
The flat lead-ins have to be short- 
ened to eight inches by folding. 
Of course, any spring clips con- 
nected by wire will do but the 
radio lead-ins are already assem- 
bled and when the bronze type are 
used will stand changes in tem- 
perature. Weather-proof wire is 
used across the windows because 
the ordinary bell wire would not 
stay insulated from the poultry 
mesh. Experienced wiremen have 
a saw cut in the strips in which 
to place the wire. On _ smaller 
windows only one strand of wire 
is taken across with a spring clip 
at each end. The bell wire should 
completely encircle the house and 
be securely attached with insulated 
staples so that the chickens cannot 
injure it. None of the clips back 
of the vertical strips at the sides 
of the windows have been dis- 
placed. 

This alarm will ring when being 
set for the night if any doors 
or windows have been left open. 
and in that way is much safer 
than the open contact type. It 
costs $3.50 for materials to wire 
a 20x20 house, with $1.50 addi- 
tional for every 20 feet. The 
various panels for the alarm sys- 
tem cost from $8 to $20. 


Alarm Wiring Layout 


The accompanying diagram shows 
the chicken house with the alarm 
loop completely encircling _ it. 
Other buildings may be attache‘ 
in the loop. High line service is 
supposed to be available in the 
coop. The transformer may be 
replaced by a battery. The wire 
to the dwelling may be a double 
telephone cable with two wires in 
one cover. If the bell is attached 
to a panel on the first floor, a 
second one should be placed in 

(Continued on page 23) 
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IN LIEU OF EYEBROWS 


OTWITHSTANDING the 

popular belief that eye- 

brows were given us to 
pluck, wise old Nature had a more 
constructive purpose for placing 
them as She did. Some bright 
summer day you go out without 
your hat, and you'll realize that 
those eyebrows perform the very 
real service of shading and pro- 
tecting your eyes from the bright 
light which is shining down from 
the sun. 

Pure sunlight is so powerful 
that it forces you to shade your 
eyes, but the artificial electric light 
indoors taps you so lightly that 
you are unconscious of its blows. 
Nevertheless over a period of time 
if your eyes are subjected to bright 
artificial light-sources—bare lamp 
bulbs—you will reap the ill effects 





Fig. 1—These bedroom brackets origi- 
nally turned down and had small glar- 
ing white glass shades. The present 
pleasing and efficient lighting result 
is gained by turning the brackets up 
and making these generous shields, 
which are painted a pale peach. to 
harmonize with peach voile curtains 
and bound in biue bias binding that 
matches the rug color. 
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MARY E. WEBBER 
Home Lighting Specialist 
Nela Park Engineering Department 
General Electric Company 
Cleveland 


of retarded vision without recog- 
nizing the cause as eye-strain. Un- 
fortunately eyebrows do not help 
to protect the eyes under indoor 
lighting conditions, for most of the 
home lighting does not come from 
above as sunlight but from port- 
able lamps and wall _ brackets 
which are more nearly on a level 
with the eyes. So if you would 
be kind to your eyes and conserve 
their vision, it behooves you to find 
for indoor conditions a substitute 
for the eyebrows that help to pro- 
tect your eyes in Nature’s light- 
It's obvious enough once the 


ing. 

need for shading eyes against 
bright light-sources is realized. 
Shades for the lamps, of course! 


Shields Easily Made 


And there are none simpler or 
more satisfactory to make than 
shades for wall brackets. The 
shield is the very easiest variety 
and when properly designed is 
often to be preferred, especially 
when the bracket is needed for use- 
ful light. Brackets, you know, are 
divided into two  classes—those 
that must be depended upon to 
perform a definite lighting task 
(like lighting the face at the 
bathroom mirror) and those that 
luxuries and lend live 


are mere 
decorative touches on the wall 
areas. Now the shading treat- 


ment of a bracket depends upon 
which class your brackets belong 
in, for in the first case the shades 
must result in a better light-giving 
bracket, while in the second the 
only aim is a soft pleasing glow 
of light. 

Let’s consider the work job first. 
The primary principle in lighting 
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you must know is that larger light- 


sources result in more helpful, 
comfortable lighting, visually 
speaking. Good sized __ shields 


(that is as large as the bracket 
will take and look well) are ac- 
cordingly a wise choice, for they 
throw the light against the sur- 
rounding wall area, which then 
becomes a secondary and larger 
source of light. The wall, of 
course, must be light colored to be 
a good reflector of the light. The 
shield must be not only generous 
in size but must bend back on 
both sides to conceal the lamp 
bulb. Shield frames may be pur- 
chased in the five and ten cent 
stores—or from any wire frame 
concern. They are simply at- 
tached to the socket of the brack- 
ets by a clamp which, when pur- 
chased, is attached to the shield 
frame. 


Make Pattern First 


To make a pattern from which 
to cut the parchment shade, lav 
the wire frame on a piece of old 
wrapping paper and merely trace 
it off. The parchment must be a 
near white translucent paper to 
obtain good lighting results. Did 
you know you can make your own 
parchment by getting a medium 
heavy drawing paper and rubbing 
it well on both sides with boiled 
linseed oil or a paraffin oil? The 
paper must be given twenty-four 
hours to absorb the oil before 
using. To color the shield, oil 
paints prove best, and they should 
be applied with a wad of cheese- 
cloth, slightly moistened with tur- 
pentine, rubbing with a circular 
motion. The color, you remember, 
must be a very pale tint, and the 
lining should be left uncolored so 
that it may serve as a good re- 
flector. After the coloring is 
done, the parchment is sewed to 
the frame by long overcast stitches 
close to the wire frame. To finish, 
use velvet, ribbon, or bias binding 
sewed around the frame with an 
invisible stitch on the front side 
and a long stitch on the back. 
Or the shade may be laced to the 
frame by punching holes in the 
shade % inch apart, % inch from 
the edge, and using raffa, yarn rib- 
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Fig. 2—These double wall brackets 
maintain their decorative purpose 
effectively, with shields which have 
sides fully three inches deep to com- 
pletely hide the lamp bulb from view. 
They are fairly dark in color tone, 
to blend with the dark tan wallpaper, 
and pick up on the border and bind- 
ing the predominant color in the room. 


bon or leather as a lacing. By 
running the lacing both ways a 
criss cross edge is obtained which 
is very attractive. 

The wall brackets that have 
real lighting work to do are most 
often found in hallways, bedrooms, 
and baths, and they need 40 to 60- 
watt lamps. The bracket that 
exists just for its decorative value 
needs but a 15 or 25-watt lamp, 
and its shade may be smaller, more 
colorful (if desired) and made of 
a less translucent material. 


Small Shades Popular 


Small fitted shades (Fig. 3) are 
popular and effective. For these 
two rings are needed—one 3 inches 
in diameter with a clamp fitter to 
fasten to the lamp bulb, and one 
plain 4 inches in diameter (4 inch- 
es is a good proportional depth). 
A pattern must be made, direc- 
tions for which may be found in 
the September issue of ELEc- 
TRICITY ON THE Farm in the ar- 
ticle “Exit—Raw Light.” The 
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Fig. 3—Decorative brackets in the 

dining room must have shades match- 

ing those on the central candle fixture, 

and the type used in this room seems 
very suitable. 


finished shade should blend with 
its background and not offer a 
trying contrast—and is most effec- 
tive when its decoration or binding 
picks up the color in the rug, dra- 
peries, or furniture upholstery. 

Wall brackets can truly come 
into their own either as decorative 
or utilitarian lighting units when 
they are rightly shaded—to do the 
work of eyebrows in protecting 
and so conserving that priceless 
gift of eyesight. 


Semi-Scalding of Poultry 


By N. D. Herrick 


ey -SCALDING is the name 
given to the scalding of poul- 
try with water at a temperature 
between 127 and 129 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It produces better 
appearing birds than _ scalding 
with high temperature, which may 
discolor the skin. Scalding at 
lower temperature usually leaves 
the feathers quite firm, and makes 
the bird hard to pick as well as 
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resulting in a large number of 
pin feathers remaining. 
Semi-scalding has been _prac- 
ticed by larger poultry plants for 
quite some time, and is increasing 
in popularity because of the better 


results it produces. 
Practicability Demonstrated 


For the small poultryman, how- 
ever, the man who has a roadside 
stand at which to sell his prod- 
ucts, and who may have a call at 
any hour for dressed poultry, semi- 
scalding had not seemed practical 
heretofore. It had not been con- 
sidered feasible to keep a scalding 
vat of hot water at the proper 
temperature so that it could be 
used at any time. 

Recent experiments at the Co- 
chituate Poultry Farm, Common- 
wealth Road, Cochituate, Massa- 
chusetts, have, however, demon- 
strated the practicability of 
keeping a scalder continuously at 
the proper temperature, with a 
moderate use of electric current. 

When the subject of  semi- 
scalders was called to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Adrich, owner of the 
farm, his first question was, 

“Who is using them?” 

Then came the challenge, 

“A machine that takes an hour 
to heat up is useless to me. I 
want a machine that will be at 
the correct temperature twenty- 
four hours a day. If it can oper- 
ate on a_ reasonable amount of 
current, I'll be interested in it.” 


Current Consumption Moderate 


The result of the suggestion was 
the development of a scalder with 
3 inches of mineral wool insula- 
tion at the top, bottom, and sides. 
It was installed on Mr. Aldrich’s 
farm. On test it used 53 kw. hrs. 
a month for continuous operation. 
At this moderate current consump- 
tion, the scalder proved very satis- 
factory. The ability to dress a 
broiler quickly on a minute’s no- 
tice has increased the business at 


this farm considerably. Semi- 
scalding equipment is thus en- 


abling Mr. Aldrich to get the 
maximum profit out of his poultry 
flock. 
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Rural Service 


Progress Depends on 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


By W. J. 


NDIANA farmers _ receiving 

electric service in 1932 from 

rural electric lines are more 
than six times as many in number 
as those served nine years ago. 
Extension of lines into the country, 
almost entirely by privately owned 
utility companies, has been so rapid 
that every eighth farmer in the 
state now has available on his farm 
the electrical facilities commonly 
supplied in town or city. Two very 
important factors, voluntary reduc- 
tions in rates by utility companies 
and establishment of the practic- 
ability of using electricity on the 
farm by agricultural experiment 
stations, have aided in this move- 
ment to extend electric service to 
Indiana farmers under conditions 
favorable to its extensive, econom- 
ical use. 


First Rural Extensions 


Extension of electric service to 
any considerable number of Indi- 
ana farms first began during and 
immediately after the World War 
when several hundred miles of line 
were built. These lines were in 
many cases built by farm-owned 
stock companies of such materials 
as were available at that time. 
Many were built of iron wire since 
copper wire was very expensive 
and in some cases could not be ob- 
tained. After several years experi- 
ence with the operation of such 
companies most of them were sold 
to privately owned utility com- 
panies. The majority of them had 
found that the costs for mainte- 
nance and excessive line losses (in 
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several cases more than 50 per- 
cent) were so great that the neces- 
sary charge per kilowatt hour pre- 
vented the use of electric energy 
for any purpose other than light- 
ing and operating an electric iron. 


Many Uses Found 


Utility companies, having taken 
over these early lines, found that 
because of limited use of electric 
energy on them, it would be im- 
practical to extend their lines 
farther unless the costs of construc- 
tion were paid for by the farm cus- 
tomers and an additional charge 





The young son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Strawback, Kokomo, Indiana, 





enjoys the convenience of r g 
water, supplied by an electric water 
system. 
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for maintenance be paid annually 
besides that for current. This an- 
nual charge amounted to 10 per- 
cent of the first cost of the line, 
and the cost per unit was that 
charged in the nearest town. Serv- 
ice was extended on this basis to 
hundreds of farmers until after re- 
sults of experimental work con- 
ducted in Indiana and in other 
states showed that many uses of 
electricity for light, heat, and 
power were practical and econom- 
ical. 


Electricity Cheaper for Power 


Results of these experiments in- 
dicated very clearly the important 
part which electricity might play in 
reducing power and labor costs on 
the farm, providing a clean, fire- 
proof type of heat and satisfactory 
illumination. They showed that: 
the water supply, required daily, 
could be pumped more cheaply and 
with less attention by an electric 
motor than by any other power 
unit; the milking machine and 
cream separator were always ready 
to operate when the turn of a 
switch alone was required to start 





Indi- 

ana, grinds his feed electrically for 

lower feed costs. The hammer mill 

is operated by a three horse power 
motor. 


Ira. Nelson, Young America, 
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Mrs. A. R. Smith, Swayzee, Indi- 
ana, cooks with an electric range in 
this beautiful modern farm kitchen. 


them, with a considerable saving 
in labor over hand methods; feed 
grinding could be done more 
cheaply at home, with all costs 
included, by an electric motor and 
feed grinder than where the grind- 
ing was done at the mill or by a 
travelling custom grinder; heating 
the dairy water heater, incubator, 
brooder, hotbed and_ seed-corn 
germinator more satisfactorily, with 
less danger of fire, and usually as 
cheaply, often more cheaply than 
by combustible fuels; winter egg 
production was increased by use of 
artificial illumination, with elec- 
tricity as the cheapest, safest and 
most economical source of that il- 
lumination; the safety of and small 
amount of attention required by 
use of electric lights in farm build- 
ings and yards resulted in fewer 
farm fires and considerable sav- 
ing of time in doing chores and 
caring for lanterns. 


Labor Saving Devices 


In the household the advantages 
and success of using electricity 
were well known, but the many 
labor-saving devices, the use of 
which was made possible by the 
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farm electric line, were relatively 
unknown except the electric iron. 
Results of experiments and experi- 
ences of Indiana farm women have 
proven that: the electric range 
may be used very successfully with 
little more or no greater cost than 
that for coal and with a decided 
saving in labor; the electric re- 
frigerator aids not only in pre- 
serving food for the farm, but may 
be utilized to economical advantage 
in storing cream, eggs, butter, 
dressed poultry, and other products 
which are to be marketed ; the elec- 
tric washer saves a large amount 
of very heavy work each week 
with the use of one-half kilowatt- 
hour; electric ironing machines 
are practical for use in farm 
homes and reduce labor in ironing 
with little extra cost for electricity ; 
the farm woman has a greater need 
for electric appliances such as the 
sewing machine, churn, etc., than 
the city woman since her saving of 
time may enable her to devote 
more time to income producing 
activities such as poultry raising. 


New Plans Formulated 


As the results of these and other 
experiments became known and 
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The electrified farm home of W. E. Logan, near Bringhurst, Indiana. Mr. 
Logan was one of the first rural electric customers to install an electric range. 





The separator and pump jack are 

operated from a line shaft powered 

by a one-half horse power electric 

motor on the farm of O. C. Hen- 
drix, Burlington, Indiana. 
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farmers interested themselves in 
these uses, Indiana companies 
formulated different plans whereby 
lines could be built more easily in 
order that farmers might be able 
to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of using electricity in their 
work and in their households. As 
a result of this forward step, more 
than 22,000 Indiana farms were 
receiving electric service from farm 
electric lines as of January 1, 1932. 
Nine years previous to that time, 
less than 4,000 farms were so 
served. With the exception of a 
few hundred farms all of those now 
having service available are served 
by privately owned companies. 


Much to Be Done 


There are still many questions to 
be solved, such as satisfactory rate 
schedules, types of lines to build, 
additional uses for the service, 
etc., but by patience and coopera- 
tion, they can all be worked out. 
The important consideration is that 
there shall be no interruption to 
the development program which is 
being carried out. It is highly im- 
portant that farmers realize what 
has been done and what still re- 
mains to be finished before the 
majority will have electric service. 

Soon, the question of bills favor- 
ing municipal ownership of elec- 


tric utilities will again be before 
the legislature. Farmer members 
who have not studied the question 
may feel that it is a city problem 
of no concern to them. On the 
contrary, it is of greatest impor- 
tance as it may mean the differ- 
ence between going ahead or stop- 
ping the rural extension program. 


Cities Neglect Farmers 


Cities which operate electric 
plants do so for the benefit of their 
citizens. They do not take much 
interest in affairs out in the coun- 
ties. They have not in the past 
sponsored any research projects 
nor have they, except in a few in- 
stances, shown any inclination to 
serve farm business. Their plants 
and lines, being tax free, increase 
the burden of county and _ state 
taxes on the farmer, and no effort 
is made to develop the market so 
that the use of service may be en- 
joyed by still a greater number of 
farmers. 

In the meantime, farm leaders 
should realize that it is not a mat- 
ter of electric service to a few 
farms around or near a city, but 
rather a question of bringing 


drudgery relief to as nearly all the 
181,570 Indiana farms as is pos- 
sible, and as quickly as it can be 
done. 





An experiment in threshing with electric power on the farm of Tom Mur- 


taugh, near Lafayette. 


A ten horse power motor was used successfully. 


Note the recording instruments used in the test. 
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Shopping Round 


S¢ ARED money crawls out of 
all sorts of hiding places 
around Christmas. For shrewd 
investors know that gifts to those 
they love are enduring, profitable 
investments, free from danger of 
foreclosure or loss and _ yielding 


ever growing dividends of love 
and gratitude. : 
Perhaps there is just a little 


more emphasis on “something use- 
ful” in years like this, and Father 
is sure to drag out his timeworn 
“Don’t get me much this year, I 
really can't afford a present.” But 
most of us have managed to save 
up something to spend for Christ- 
mas. 

The children always come first 


on Christmas lists, don’t they? 
Shopping for them takes you all 
over town, for gifts are every- 


where. You find caps and balls, 
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tool 


and blocks, 
chests and dolls that really walk. 


doll carriages 
But there are other things, too. 
In all the department stores and 
specialty shops there is pretty sure 
to be a special corner somewhere 
devoted to electric toys. You may 
not be able to get up to it—not 
just at first, for there is sure to 
be a ring two or three deep around 
the table. If you wait a little 
and push a little, though, you 
can get near enough to see the 
toys after a while. Electric trains 
swish around corners and roar 
through tunnels at a most en- 
trancing speed. Signal lights flash 
and semaphore arms rise up and 
fall at the touch of a button. Oh, 
there is no wonder that Dad gets 
so much fun out of Christmas 
when he buys an electric train. 
But you cannot play with trains 
all day for maybe some of your 
boys are girls, and girls care lit- 





Children, too, will be delighted with electrical gifts. 
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Labor saving appliances such as those suggested in the above illustrations 
make excellent Christmas gifts. They are bound to bring joy to the housewife. € 
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tle for trains. So just wander 
over to another table where there 
are tiny electric ranges that sister 
can plug into a convenient outlet 
and really use. The burners on 
top and in the oven will get hot 
and the tiny pots and pans are 
just the right size for a husky 
family of dolls. 

But perhaps the boys have out- 
grown trains and the girls no 
longer play with dolls. If the 
boys like to putter around the 
farm shop an electric drill or an 
electrically heated soldering iron 
will modernize the job of tinker- 
ing and keep them interested at 
home. There is no end to the 
fascinating things for girls: lamps 
and clocks for their room, a hair 
dryer or a curling iron. If they 
are away at school, they will ap- 
preciate a little traveler’s iron, a 
heating pad, or maybe an electric 
grill for their secret midnight 
snacks. 


Gifts for All 


Nor are gifts electric confined 
to the children. Not at all; they 
just begin there. For grandmother 
there is a small reflector heater to 
take the chill off her room by day, 
or a fleecy heating pad to warm 
her toes by night, or a clock with 
a lighted face that shows the 
passing hours all night long. 

For grandfather a special read- 
ing lamp that throws a_ good 
strong light on the paper when he 
reads. 

Aunt Mary may want a toaster 
or a percolator, a waffle iron, or 
an electric tea kettle that boils 
fresh water for tea. 

If you really want to surprise 
Dad, who probably is expecting 
nothing more exciting than socks 
and ties and handkerchiefs, get 
him a tiny electric heater to put 
under the hood of the car on 
zero nights, so it will start with- 
out balking in the morning. 

And when anyone asks you what 
you want for Christmas, begin 
with a dishwasher and name 
everything up to a _ refrigerator, 
not forgetting the new 1000 watt 
feather weight irons nor the small 
ironing machines. 

For when you get gifts that 
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run by electricity, you get some- 
thing that furnishes power for 
the jobs that tax your strength; 
something that furnishes heat with- 
out wood gathering or ash empty- 
ing, light without oil to carry and 
pour and wipe up; something that 
spells comfortable modern living. 

That is nice to give or get for 
Christmas, isn’t it? 


Light Up for Christmas 


E seem so much nearer to 

the stars out here in the 
country than they do in town that 
we have felt less need to string 
our houses with lights at holiday 
time. But when you stop to think 
about it, however near they seem, 
we cannot pick off the littlest, 
nearest and friendliest star to 
trim our Christmas trees or twin- 
kle over our doorway at our 
neighbors as they pass. We have 
to use store lights, too, if we 
want to dress up for Christmas. 
It has been years since Christ- 
mas candles gave way to the safer 
lights from strings of tiny electric 
lamps. But Christmas tree lights 
are only one way of using the 
safe loveliness of light for decora- 





This little Christmas tree looks both ways, outside and in. 
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There are candles to set in 
the window on Christmas Eve, 
single candles, triple candles, a 
whole row of candles mounted to- 
gether on a narrow board, all with 
little flame-like bulbs at their tips, 
and all burning away throughout 
the holiday time without replen- 
ishment or attention, and using so 
little electricity withal that it 
would take each little candle with 
its 8-15 watt bulb over 60 hours 
of burning to use up one single 
kilowatt hour of current. 
Sometimes these candles are set 
in a socket attached to one of 
the gay artificial wreaths we love 
to hang about. They can be fixed 
firmly in a wreath of pine as 
well. Some folks twine a string 
of colored lights through their 
wreaths. If they are to be used 
out of doors, for either wreaths 
or trimming growing trees, these 
strings come with a special rubber 
cord that shuts out rain or snow 


tion. 


or sleet from the copper wires 
that carry the electricity. 
Each year there are lovelier 


things to choose from, and these 
last few vears, they have been 
cheaper than ever so they do not 
make expensive decorations. 

The people who live in_ this 
house in the picture have scattered 


The wreath with 
its string of lights makes a beautiful frame for the window. 
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This house says Merry Christmas. 


their lights with a lavish hand. 
You can imagine how gay their 
Christmas is going to be. Perhaps 
a married son and his family are 
coming home for Christmas. 
There will be little children, and 
stockings hung by the fireplace. 
The lighted trees are gay for 
them. Perhaps there will be a 


son and daughter from college. 
They will have hung the wreaths 
in the windows, and climbed to 
the attic to fix that single lovely 
star upon the roof. 

The love and happiness that 
fling that gay shower of light in 
friendly gesture through the dark- 
ness are sharing Merry Christmas. 





"Incubated" Cranberries 
Show Keeping Quality 
ESTING cranberries in “in- 
cubators” has proved a reliable 

method oi forecasting their keep- 

ing quality for the season in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The incubator test, begun sev- 
eral years ago by Dr. Neil E. 
Stevens, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, consists 
of keeping pint samples of cran- 
berries in an electric incubator for 
a week early in the picking season. 
They are kept warmer than in 
ordinary storage and this hastens 
the ripening and decay which nor- 
mally occurs over a longer period. 
The spoilage of the samples indi- 
cates approximately the general 
spoilage to be expected in sturing 
the crop. The keeping quality of 
the fruit varies widely from year 
to year and the tests aid growers 
‘n deciding how best to handle the 


“cTOp. 


The weather during the grow- 
ing season has a pronounced effect 
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on the keeping quality of the 
cranberries. The best combina- 
tion appears to be cool weather 
in May and June followed by 
relatively dry weather in July and 
August. The worst combination 
was a warm May and June fol- 
lowed by a rainy July and August. 





Burglar Alarms 
(Continued from page 15) 
the bedroom. It is connected in 
parallel, i. e., the two wires from 
the second bell are connected to 
the two binding posts on the bell 
shown. 

If the poultry house is within 
easy hearing of the dwelling, it 
may be necessary to use a buzzer 
or muffle the bell. Some thieves 
have escaped when they heard the 
alarm sound. In another instance, 
in a small town, four houses were 
looted and the chickens all bagged 
when an alarm went off as the 
fifth house was entered and all the 
chickens saved. 
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Question: J have a small 110 
volt immersion water heater. The 
nameplate does not indicate how 
much current it uses. How can 
this be figured on a meter marked 
“W. H. per disc rev. 5/12? 


Answer: The marking “W. H 
per disc rev. 5/12” means that each 
time the meter disc makes a com- 
plete revolution, 5/12 of one watt 
hour of energy is consumed. 

Proceed as follows: 

1. Disconnect all lamps and ap- 
pliances, except the water heater. 

2. While the water heater is 
operating, count the number of 
times the black spot on the meter 
disc passes the meter window in 
one minute. This gives the disc 
revolutions per minute. 

3. Multiply the disc revolutions 
per minute by 60 to get the disc 
revolutions per hour. 

4. Multiply the disc revolutions 
per hour by 5/12 (watt hour per 
disc revolution). Result is the 
number of watts per hour used by 
the heater. 

Example: Suppose the disc 
revolutions are 20 per minute. 
20 x 60=1200 revolutions per 
hour; 1200 x 5/12=500 watts 
per hour, demand of heater. 

To determine the W.H. per disc 
revolution on meters which are 
not so marked, proceed as follows: 

1. Disconnect all lights and ap- 
pliances. 

2. Connect 1 lamp of known 
wattage, as a 50-watt lamp. 

3. Count disc revolutions per 
minute while lamp is burning; 
multiply by 60. 

4. Divide 50 watts by discrevo- 
lutions per hour. Result is the 
W.H. per disc revolution. 

Example: Suppose the disc 
revolutions are 2.5 per minute with 
one 50 watt lamp burning. 2.5 x 
60 = 150, 50 watt (lamp) divided 
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H. J. GALLAGHER 
Agricultural Engineering Dept. 
Michigan State College 


by 150=1/3. On this meter, the 
W.H. per disc revolution is 1/3. 


Question: J would like full in- 
structions for changing the direc- 
tion of a split phase, A.C., motor, 
Y% h.p., 60 cycle. 110 volt. We 
have been using this motor for 
running a two-hole corn sheller 
where sometimes the load is 
enough to drag heavily. Jiéill this 


harm such a motor? 
Ernest L. Burdick 


Answer: In the split-phase mo- 
tor, there is a starting winding 
and a running winding; to change 
the direction of rotation, inter- 


change either the starting winding @® 


connections or the running wind- 
ing connections. The most con- 
venient way to do this is to inter- 
change the two wires on the bind- 
ing posts of the motor which con- 
nect to the service line. 

Whenever a motor is subject to 
an overload, there is danger of in- 
jury to the motor. In the case of 
the split-phase motor, it cannot 
start or operate as heavy over- 
loads as can the repulsion-induc- 
tion type motor. Consequently, it 
is more subject to overload in- 
jury, especially in starting a load. 


Question: We have a_ tennis 
court about 88’ by 45’, with poles 
on each corner and in the middle 
of the ends and sides, about 13’ 
high. 

Could you please tell us the 
cheapest and most efficient way to 


light this court? 
O. Arthur Wolcott 


Answer: It would be relatively 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Electric Steam Boiler Dairy 
Sterilizer 


AIRY equipment used in han- 
dling milk should be ster- 
ilized by all farmers engaged in 
milk production, and must be in 
many states according to the dairy 
laws of those states. Sterilization 
by steam is a common practice 
although a relatively small per- 
centage of the steam generated 
for this purpose is now produced 
in electrically-heated steam boilers. 
An electro-steam boiler dairy 
sterilizer designed to provide am- 
ple quantities of hot water and 
live steam for the dairy is now 
being introduced by a_ northwest 
public utility company. The heat- 
er, controlled by an automatic 
pressure switch, adjustable up to 
100 pounds steam pressure, is 
turned off when sufficient steam 
is generated. The boiler is in- 
sulated with 4 inches of diatoma- 
ceous earth insulation and is heat- 
ed by an electric heater of the 
immersion type. 





Cushioned-Power Vacuum Cleaner 


Quietness of operation and effi- 
cient cleaning feature a new 
cushioned-power vacuum cleaner 
Four sturdy rubber cushioned posts 
connect the motor housing to the 
supporting frame and help in ab- 
sorbing vibrations and reducing 
noise. A moulded rubber gasket 
between the motor support plate 
and base of the cleaner keeps dust 
and dirt out of the motor, while 
another rubber gasket controls the 
circulation of air that cools the 
motor. The aluminum suction fan 
has low, tapered, and curved 
blades and is balanced for quieter 
operation. This cleaner has a 
¥%-inch nozzle adjustment for rugs 
of different nap thickness and a 
large nozzle opening. The brush 
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is of a self-cleaning rotary type 
and the cleaner is equipped with 
four rubber wheels, a foot con- 
trolled handle lock, and a chromi- 
um plated handle. 





Fractional Horsepower Capacitor 
Motor 


A fractional horsepower capac- 
ity motor is now offered with a 
built-in capacitor, bringing the ap- 
pearance of the motor to a con- 
ventional form. There is no 
outside capacitor as it is built in- 
side the motor frame. This motor 
is manufactured in rigid or rubber 
mounted horizontal type, also in 
various vertical types. Sizes in- 
clude %, 1/6, 1/5, %, and 1/3 
for 110 volt, single phase, 60- 
cycle operation. These are fur- 
nished either with waste packed 
sleeve or double sealed ball bear- 
ings. 





Detector Mazda Lamp for Christmas 
Tree Lighting 


An answer to the perplexing 
problem of determining which 
lamp is burned out in the string 
of lamps on the Christmas tree 
is to be furnished by a new Mazda 
“Detector” lamp which continues 
to glow after failure. This lamp 
with the regular miniature screw 
base has a larger bulb and is of 
a new flame shape. It is designed 
for series burning in strings of 
eight sockets each and on 100-25 
volt circuits either a.c. or d.c. 

Coated in colors of red, green, 
blue, orange, or white are these 
lamps except for a portion of the 
glass bulb near the base of the 
lamp. Due to the presence of a 
small amount of neon gas the 
characteristic neon glow easily lo- 
cates the bad lamp, when a lamp 
failure throws the entire string 
into darkness. 
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ON THE AIR 


Conducted by 
JeroME J. HENRY 





When They Face the Mike 
H OW do the radio personalities 


act when they face the mike? 
Observing various CBS _ periorm- 
ers, the following facts were 
gleaned: 

Announcer Don Ball bobs up 
and down on his feet. Tony Wons 
always sways to the rhythm of the 
verse he reads. Colonel Stoop- 
nagle and Budd totally ignore the 
microphone. They simply carry 
on their line of chatter, and if 
the microphone cares to listen in 
it’s all the same to them. 

Ruth Etting stands with her 
hands on her hips and likes to 
have the microphone placed so she 
can sing down to it. Frank 
Knight, announcer, likes to have 
his papers on a music rack, so he 
can gesticulate with both hands. 





i 





has been a radio 


He 
actor and announcer since 1924. In 
1927 he won a silver cup which desig- 
nated him the most popular an- 


Pat Burns. 


nouncer of the country. He's re- 

sponsible for a good share of the 

words that are on the air. How many 

characters does he enact in his 

sketches? Well, it must be two or 
three dozens. 
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Burns and Allen work behind a 
screen in the studio because they 
prefer to concentrate on the micro- 
phone. 

Morton Downey practically hugs 
the mike when he’s singing, and 
Edwin C. Hill won’t start a broad 
cast without having a glass of 
i Yet, he = sel- 


water before him. 
dom, if ever, touches it. 
eee 
Stock Show on Radio 
OMPLETE reports on_ the 


winnings of many of Ameri- 
ca’s finest herds, flocks, and crops 
will be given in broadcasts each 
day during the National Farm and 
Home Hour direct from the 
grounds of the International Live 
Stock Exposition in Chicago. 
The International this year be- 
gins on November 25, and will 
continue into early December. 


Packing a Thrill in the News 
basen happening? In an- 

swer to this question in 
which every American is interested 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and Time magazine are again on 
the air with a weekly program 
dramatizing the news happenings 
of importance. Presented in a 
vivid, brief, and accurate descrip- 
tion, the front page stories of the 
week are brought to radio listen- 
ers each week. 

The programs are on the air 
Friday evenings. During the hali 
hour resumes of practically every 
important event are put on the air. 
Radio actors become famous per- 
sonages who participate as the 
principal characters in the news 
for a few moments. 

Known as “The March 
Time,” the program last year 
gained a wide following among 
those who enjoyed hearing excel- 
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HE General Electric Monitor Top 

Refrigerator sets the standard of 
refrigeration excellence—yet provides 
the lowest cost refrigeration you can 
own. Today, one out of every three 
homes with modern refrigeration has 
aG-E Monitor Top. Every moving part 
of the simple mechanism is hermetically 
sealed within walls of ageless steel. It 
is safe from neglect or abuse, and 
requires no attention, not even oiling. 
The lifetime convenience and econ- 
omy of this famous refrigerator can 
be brought to your home for as little 
as $7.00 down, with monthly pay- 
ments as low as $7.00. 
General Electric Company, Electric 
Refrigeration Department, Section 
CZ12, Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL 


THE STANDARD OF 


EXCELLENCE 


and lowest in cost! 
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General Electric models 
also include the G-E Junior 
—outstanding value of the 


low price field. 


@ ELECTRIC 


ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATOR 
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lent reports of current events and 
at the same time a finished radio 
drama of unprecedented action. 


G. E. Program on Radio Five 
Nights Weekly 


EYWOOD BROUN, Albert 

Payson Terhune, Bruce Bar- 
ton, John Erskine, and Emily 
Post head the cast of characters 
in the new G. E. Circle now heard 
five nights each week, over an 
NBC network, at 6:45 p.m., East- 
ern standard time, on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays 
and Saturdays. 

Each of the distinguished group 
of writers is heard in the role 
of speaker in the programs with 
the exception of Heywood Broun, 
who acts as news commentator 
and master of ceremonies. 


Al Jolson Starts on Radio 


HE first star of the talking 
pictures, Al Jolson, is now 
heard on the radio. 


Musician, actor, and comedian, 


the famous artist started last 
month over an NBC network. His 
program each Friday evening is 
heard at 10:00 o'clock, E.S.T. 

Jolson is a mixture of a big boy 
and serious minded business man. 
He loves football, baseball, and 
wrestling, airplane rides, and an 
abundance of company. At gather- 
ings he is always the center of 
attention, cutting up like a school 
boy, singing and joking. 

Bubbling over with energy, he 
nevertheless finds no time to write 
letters, and, as a consequence, is 
often found hopping in and out of 
telephone booths and_ telegraph 
offices. 


Veteran Troupers on Showboat 


ENEATH the burnt cork that 

covers Mollasses and January, 
black faced comedians on Captain 
Henry’s Showboat, lie the fea- 
tures of two veteran minstrel men 
whose long experience has fitted 
them for the roles with the Show 
Boat program heard over an NBC 
network each Thursday evening. 
Pick Malone and Pat Padgett, 
who perform as these two char- 








Thomas Wilson Chamberlin, outstanding 4-H club member of Coles County, 
Illinois, is shown here presenting a baton to Captain Taylor Branson, conductor 
of the United States Marine Band. The gift was made in appreciation of 
the concerts by the band which are broadcast each month in the National 
4-H club program. Scene was taken at the club camp at Washington, D. C. 
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acters, have been troupers for 
years. 

Malone, who is heard as Mol- 
lasses, is a native of Dallas, 
Texas, who joined a stock com- 
pany when he was 17 years old. 
Padgett is from Bogard, Georgia. 
He started his career in “home 
talent” minstrel shows. 


Studio Chatter 


BERNIE’S now famous 

slogan, “Come Home, Prosper- 
ity, All Is Forgiven,” has been set 
to music by Irving Caesar, an old 
friend of the conductor. 

Ed Wynn says he knows a debu- 
tante who came out in 1929 and 
hasn’t been in since. 

A brand new style of spelling 
came to the NBC studios recently 
when a letter was received ad- 
dressed to a station at “Minniyap- 
ple, Miniysoade.” 

Gene Austin wanted to become 
a wrestler when he was a boy. So 
he studied hard, “until,” in his own 
words, “I was matched with a per- 
fect novice who threw me all over 
a 40 acre lot.” 

Colonel Stoopnagle paused to 
ask if Esther Leaf is from the same 
family tree as Ann Leaf. 

The Boswell Sisters recall as one 
of the most embarrassing moments 
of their lives the day they were 
presented to President Hoover as 
the “Ambassadors of Harmony” 
and “all good democrats.” 

During his “Meet the Artist” 
interview over CBS | stations, 
Georgie Price was asked if he 
owned a radio now that he was 
firmly established in the broadcast- 
ing realm. “No,” Georgie replied, 
“because I’d always miss the best 
program on the air anyway.” 

Ray Perkins, looking over the 


EN 


events for the 1932 Olympics, 
found several contests missing. 
Additional events, says Perkins, 


should be Standing Broad Hint, 
Running for Office, Ear Boxing, 
Wrestling with Temptation, Jug- 
gling Figures, Street Crossing, 
and Half Shot Put. 

Chic Johnson of the team of 
Olsen and Johnson, heard with 
Rudy Vallee’s orchestra, nearly 
caused a riot in the studio just 
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Clip cows, save time 





M fit 
ore pro aE 
New Catalog 

Enjoy bigger milk checks | Describes world's 
++ + Get more milk, | largest line of 
cleaner milk . . . Save [power and hand 
grooming time . ... by [clippers. New 
regular clipping. Do a [Low Prices. 
better, quicker job the 











easier one-man way, 
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Clipmaster 


Clips Horses, Cows. Dogs 


It’s the world’s fastest, 
finest electric 
Great reserve power. 
grip and perfect balance 
in any clipping position. 
Quality throughout. Ball- 
bearing _ tension keeps 
plates sharp twice as long. 
Plugs in any light socket; 
or runs from auto battery. 
20 feet rubber covered 
cord. Fully guaranteed by 
world’s largest, oldest es- 
tablished maker of clip- 
ping and shearing ma- 
chines. At any dealer's, 
or sent direct: $2 with 
order, balance C.O.D. In 
ordering, describe current. 
Other machines $11.75 up. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Company, 5524 Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago. 


Satisfaction or Your Money Back 





Complete with Uni- 
versal motor for 110- 
120 volts. Special 
voltages slightly 
more. Specify avall- 
= yate | PS 
minum handle 

model 18 





before one of the programs was 
to go on the air. Chic minced out 
in front of the audience in the 
studio, gave an exaggerated bow 
and removed his battered high hat. 
A pigeon flew out and fluttered 
around the studio until Ray Kel- 
ly, a sound expert, removed it to 
his laboratory. 


eee 
Word was passed along the 
water front that Phillips Lord, 
“The Country Doctor” and “Seth 


of radio, was in the mar- 
ket for an old-fashioned three 
masted sailing vessel. Lord’s of- 
fice received a call from an old 
sea captain who wanted to sell him 
a tug boat and a string of barges. 
Later in the day a wire came from 
Captain Joe Peterson who had a 
canal boat and four mules, but 
when an “Inventor Professor” of- 
fered to build a private submarine 
at practically cost, Lord decided 
to cancel all orders for boats. 


Parker” 











Letter Contest Winners 

Below is given the winning let- 
ter of the $25.00 cash prize on: 
“How the magazine ELECTRICITY ON 
rHE FARM, has helped me.” 





ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM has 
helped me because it induced me to 
BUY— 

Two electric motors and 
pumps to supply running water. 

Electric motor for separator 

Electric washer 

Electric range 

Electric iron 

A radio. 

Also because it has created a de- 
sire to BUY— 

An electric refrigerator 
Electric milk cooler 
Electric grinder 
Electric ironer 

Electric churn. 

By inducing me to buy these 
things it has relieved me of house- 
hold drudgery and brought con- 
veniences and comforts to our home 
which I did not dream were pos- 
sible on a farm. It has also added 
pleasure and profits to our farm 
operations. 
NELLIE Wess ALCORN 
Webbwood Springs Farm 
Delaware, Ohio. 


* ” * 


The following letters have been 
awarded $2.50 cash prizes: 

To me, a farmer’s daughter 
the little magazine, “Electricity 
on the Farm,” contains all the 
secrets of the old fairy tales of 
my childhood. 

Having peeped 
covers, to good purpose, our 
combined savings have induced 
Santa Claus to bring us electric 
lights—clean and safe, the sun 
bow], glowingly warm on a frosty 
October morning, and third, the 
electric range, marvel of mar- 


between its 


Now its pages are coaxing us 
to investigate prices and bene- 
fits of the electric refrigerator. 
Flectricity is the good fairy that 
makes all things possible for the 
fortunate investor. 

Heten D. Wut, 
617 Chapman Street, 
Canton, Massachusetts. 


* . * 
Your magazine has balned to 


solve problems I thought had no 
solution. First, the economical 
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use of the electric range. Short 
cuts in ironing, heating and 
baking have added to my leisure 
hours. Placing hot and cold 
water in the house, making pos- 


sible the modern bath’ room. 
Convenient lighting of house, 
dairy barns and hen houses, in 


creasing the profits from these. 
Had I at my command the helps 
brought to me by “Electricty cn 
the Farm’ when my children 
were small many marks of age 
caused by hard work and worry 
would not be in evidetce 
Marie L, FLAHERTY, 
Willow Creek, Mont. 


The handy little monthiy mag- 
azine, “Electricity on the Farm,” 
has been most beneficial to me. 
By filling out a coupon in it I 
attracted attention to my dis- 
trict, accelerating the installa- 
tion of an electric line. What 
more can be said for any tmaga- 
zine than that it gave te me one 
of the greatest conveniences, 
electreity? Though it advertises 
electrical appliances, it does not 
sacrifice information for the pur- 
pose of praising advertisements. 
Here’s to a good little magazine; 
mav it aid everyone as it did 
(and still does) aid me 

Harvey C. oom, 
D. 
Middletown, Del. 


Electricity is here to stay and 
makes life worth living. Its 
serving qualities increase daily. 
Its value is incalcuable. Il am 
a grange lecturer and P. T. A. 
worker. I arrange a program 
weekly. This little but powerful 
magazine, “Electricity on _ tne 
Farm,” is a continual aid in sup- 
plying me with educational ma- 


terial, humor, house planning, 
health ideas, farmers’ helps, girt 
suggestions: in fact, useful 


knowledge of many phases per- 
taining to the harnessed power 
of the world. 

Even though the “tiniest mac- 
azine” in our home, it is the 
most completely read for its 
concise but practical contents. 

Epitn S. Garwoon, 
Haddonfield, N. 


Your magazine has shown me 
how I can adapt electric service 
to the operations on the old 
homestead, and economize on 
hired labor and still make the 
results of my own labor more 
efficent and productive with less 
work during my declining years. 

The old type farm buildings 
were not built on the efficient 
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plang of the modern ones, and it 
was not till I began reading 
your “Electricity on the Farm” 
did I see that what other farm- 
ers had done with electric labor 
savers under similar conditions 
I could do, and plan to put that 
service to work for me, 
G. CartTon TowNsEnp, 
1947 Taylor Street, 
Hollywood, Florida. 


I am a boy, reared amidst the 
hardships of a Mississippi cotton 
farm. ‘Electricity on the Farm” 
has opened my eyes to the joy- 
ous comfort and increased profit 
that electrical appliances can 
bring to me and my family on 
the farm. 

Thanks to the educational act- 
ivities of “Electricity on the 
Farm” my _ farm-of-the-future 
will have electrical equipmeat; 
and, therefore, much of the pos- 
sible physical drudgery and fi- 
nancial loss of my future azri- 
cultural life has already been 
eliminated. I have obtained in- 
dispensable, elementary under- 
standing of electric mechanics. 
I have been benefited, indeed, by 
“Electricity on the Farm.” 

J. P. Coreman, 
R.F.D.. No. 2, 
Weir, Miss. 


As a school teacher I have 
made a different use of your 
magazine than that probably in- 
tended by its editors. In the 
upper grades we discuss the 
time-saving devices mentioned 


and pictured. We have made 
parchment shades and ceiling 
drums, which the children use 


at home. The lower grades use 
the jokes and cover pages. We 
have a cover naming contest of 
our own each month. Our dis- 
cussions have caused the par- 
ents to read your magazine more 
carefully, so as to be able to 
answer the questions their chil- 


dren have to have answered at, 
| 


home. 
Miss Haze Piyn, 
Route 2, Box 154, 
Kewanee, Illinois: 


Once every month a neighbor 
drops in—a _ traveler’. bringing 
news from other neighbors we 
have never seen. He tells us 
about a Californian utilizing 
electricity on a dairy-ranch, of 
an Englishman curing hay elec- 
trically, of a man and a machine 
preparing food for a_ thousand 
hogs. His name is “Electricity 
on the Farm.” There are neigh- 
bors welcome at no door. There 
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are few like this traveler always 
welcome, coming heavy-laden 
with gifts, saying, “Take, use, 
share. Gossip about me when 
you will, your gossip is my high- 
est praise.’ 

Minerva C. Assott, 

Oxford, O., R.R. 1. 


7 + + 
Long years of disappearing 
income dampens any home- 
maker's spirit. Without hope of 
adding conveniences she even 


begins to stop wishing for them, 
and when a woman stops wish- 
ing and planning she may as 
well be dead. Half of life’s joy 
ig the anticipation of easier days 
coming. “Electricity on the 
Farm” has kept alive my plans 
for a fully equipped home. ['ll 
have it yet! Meanwhile your 
magazine is keeping me inform- 
ed on the latest and best house- 
hold helps and I am enjoying 
the cheering visits of one of the 
brightest little magazines pub- 


lished, 
Mrs W. S. Perrine, 
Perrine Road, 
Centralia, Ill. 


” * ” 


“Electricity on 
the Farm,” has helped me in 
numerous ways. There was no 
electricity on my farm until the 
magazine started coming month- 
ly. Reading about the wonder- 
ful things accomplished by elec- 
tricity helped me to decide to in- 
stall electricity. I can truly say 
the magazine made up my mind 
for me. The modern electrical 
practices suggested in this mag- 
azine have helped me cut ex- 
penses and reduce labor to suit 
the worrisome budget that would 
never work right before. You 
have my thanks and appreciation 
for “Electricity on the Farm.” 
Mrs. J. F. Axsette, 
Route 4, Box 105, 
Richmond, Va 


The magazine, 








The Electric | 
MILK 7 
COOLER 


increases profits, cuts 
costs, saves labor. 
Cools milk 
quickly to he- 
low 50° and 
keeps it cold, 
Send for Full 
Information 












Ask also about Be 
ESCO Electric 
Sterilizers and \&@ 
Water Heaters, 
ESCO CABINET CO., 

162 _E. Market St., West Chester, Pa. 
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a) 


Under The 
CHESTNUT TREE 


Congratulations 


A young couple came to the 
manse of a popular minister to 
be married. After the ceremony, 
there was an awkward pause. 
The man and his bride maintain- 
ed an embarrassed silence. The 
minister, in order to relieve the 
situation, said to the bridegroom: 
“Well, salute the bride.” 

Whereupon the bridegroom 
shook her by the hand, saying: 
“IT congratulate you.’ 


Details Omitted 


An inmate of am insane asylum 
imagined himself to be an artist, and 
he was busily engaged in dabbling at 
brush. A 


an empty canvas with a dry 

visitor asked what the picture repre- 

sented. ; ; 
“That,” said the nut, “is a picture 


of the lseitines being ae through 
the Red Sea.’ 
“Where is the sea?’ 
“Why, that’s rolled back to allow the 
Israelites to pass. 
“Where are the Israelites? 
“They’ve just gone by.’ 
“Then where are their pursuers?” 
“Oh, they’ll be along in a minute.” 


>” 


Anointed 


First Student: “I'll bet you 
were mad when you caught that 
skunk.’ 

Second Student: “You bet; I 
was highly incensed.” 


Getting Information 


A woman heard that her two sons 
were in the habit each at separate 
times and quite ae to each other, 
of taking one of the maids “out for a 
lark.” 

Fearing to bring down on their heads 
the wrath of their father by making a 
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fuss about it, she asked them if it 
were true, but’ could get no satisfactory 
answer to her inquiry. 


It occurred to her that by a little 


strategy she might get the truth from 
the girl, so she said: “Now, Mary, I 
want you to answer me_ candidly. 
Which of my two sons do you like 
going out with best— George or 
Joseph?” 

“Well, madam,” replied the girl, re- 
assured by her mistress’s manner, “if 


ye must know, of the two I like George 
best ; but for a downright good spree, 
give me the master!” 





Hard on the Cat 


Customer: “I cannot sleep at 
night—the least little sound 
disturbs me. I'm a victim of 
insomnia. Even a cat on our 
back fence distresses me beyond 


words.” 
“This 


Druggist: will 
“When do I 


powder 
be effective.” 
Customer: 
it?’ 

Druggist: “You 
to the cat in milk.’ 


take 


don’t. Give it 


Oh, Yeah! 
The old commercial 
was relating his 
a younger man. 


_traveller 
experiences to 


“And don’t forget,” he said, 
‘never try to sell an encyclo- 
pedia to a bride.” 

“Why not?” asked the young 
man. 

—" older man smiled cynic- 
ally. 

“She always thinks her hus- 


band knows everything.” 


Brought Him Out Alive 


A tramp traveling through the coun- 
try stopped at a farm house in Iowa 
and asked for something to eat. The 
farmer said: “Sure, you can have some- 
thing to eat and a chance to make 
some money besides. I'll give you $100 
if you will bring that bull out of the 
pasture, dead or alive.’ 

“WwW am an old _ bull-fighter, 
tramp. “I can bring him 


” 


replied the 
out easy.” 

So the farmer gave the tramp a 
large rock and a pistol and took him 
over to the fence. The tramp jumped 
over and walked toward the bull. Then 
the bull started for the tramp. The 
tramp threw the rock and hit the bull 
on the head, but the bull kept coming. 
Then the tramp fired the pistol withoyt 


effect and he started running around 
the field with the bull behind him. 
Finally the tramp was near the farmer 
and he shouted: “Open the gate.” 
“Why,’’ asked the farmer. 

*T’m_ bringing him out alive,” re- 
plied the tramp, between breaths, at 


the same time increasing his speed in 
the direction of the gate. 
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Here's 
Christmas 
® Cheer 





—that will last for years 


Put electrical gifts in the Christmas stocking this year and make every- 
body happy. Electrical servants make farm life more economical as well 
as comfortable. 

Ask the manufacturers that are advertising in ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 
to explain how they can help you. The products they offer have all 
proved their worth in actual farm service. Here is the list: 


See Pages See Pages 
Milk Cooling Equipment 


Electric Ranges 
Esco Cabinet Company 31 


Edison G-E Appliance Co. 2 





Malleable Iron Range Co. 5 General Electric Company 27 
Frigidaire Corporation 
Refrigerators Farm Motors 
General Electric Company 27 Century Electric Company 
Frigidaire Corporation General Electric Co. 
Stationary Spray Pumps 
Water Systems Myers & Bro. Co., F. E. 3 
Myers & Bro. Co., F. E. 3 Electric Poultry Supplies 
Roper Corp., Geo. D. Lyon Electric Co. 34 
Cullman Wheel Co. Oakes Manufacturing Co. 
Ft. Wayne Eng. & Mfg. Co. Tene Suttdhes 
Wiser Bante Lyon Electric Co. 34 
Edison G-E Appliance Co. 2 Paragon Elec. Co. ad 
Malleable Iron Range Co. 5  Churns 
Esco Cabinet Company 31 Dazey Churn & Mfg. Co. 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
Dairy Utensil Sterilizers Clipping Machines 
Esco Cabinet Company 31 Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 29 


For information about devices not included in the above list and 
the names of reliable manufacturers use this handy coupon. 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM, 24 W. 40th St., New York 


Without cost to me, please have manufacturers send complete information on 
the following Electrically Operated Equipment which I am thinking of buying: 
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Electric Brooders 


(Continued from page 12) 


Harmon in 
Young pheas- 
nervous and 
some of 


experienced by Mr. 
brooding pheasants. 

ants are flighty and 
hens invariably step on 


This is the two hundred chick size 
brooder used by Mr. Harmon. 


which factor, coupled 
mites and parasites 
carried by the hens, has had a ten- 
dency to increase the mortality 
among the hen reared broods. 
The Washington State Game 
Farm maintains a breeding flock 
of some 600 game birds through- 
out the year and from these birds, 
15,000 eggs are set each spring 


their brood, 
with the lice, 
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FREE BULLETIN on 
Poultry Equipment describing 
Alarms. Brooders, Incubators, 
and Thermostatic Supplies for 
made equipment. Have proved they 
will work in your climate. Write for 
your copy today. LYON ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, 2075 Moore St., San 
Diego, Calif. 





The PARAGON POULTRY TIME 
SWITCH. is scientifically designed and 
approved by state universities. It pro- 
vides automatic control both morning 
and night and DIMS THE LIGHT 
AT NIGHT to allow the hens to return 
to roost. Low price and UNCONDI 
TIONALLY GUARANTEED Write 
for full information today. PARAGON 
ELECTRIC COMPANY. Van Buren 


and Dearborn Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
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under the hens and in the incu- 
bators. 9,000 young birds are gen- 
erally hatched and in the past have 
all been placed under hens for rear- 
ing. 

Experience this year, however, 
with the homemade brooders and 
with a reliable manufactured 
brooder has caused Mr. Harmon to 
change his plans. The low mortal- 
ity with electric brooders, the sav- 
ing in loss in the purchase price of 
setting hens, the saving in operat- 
ing cost compared with feed and 
labor for hens, the elimination of 
parasites and disease common with 
hens, the greater convenience and 
cleanliness with electric brooders, 
and many other factors have been 
responsible for this change. 

It is another example of modern 
efficiency improving the methods of 
Mother Nature. 


Questions - intiias 
(Continued from page 24) 


impossible to get good lighting 
from poles only 13’ in height. 
Also, the poles at the end of the 
court are too close to the playing 
field. In my opinion, the most 
simple and least costly method of 
lighting a single tennis court is to 
have a row of lights lengthwisc 
over the center of the court. The 
installation would be as follows: 
two 35’ poles about 120’ apart to 
support a messenger cable length- 
wise over the centers of the court, 
the distance between the ends of 
the court and the poles to be 
about 16’ or more. Suspend 5 
chromium plated = or _ porcelain 
enameled deep bow! reflectors on 
the messenger cable, the center 
light to be over the center of the 
court, the other lights spaced 
apart, the reflectors to be a uni- 
form height—30’ from the ground, 
each reflector to be equipped with 
a 1,500 watt Ps-52 bulb mazda 
le “- 

‘or more detailed information, 
I refer you to publications on ten- 
nis court lighting by the Westing 
house Lamp Company, East Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; Crouse-Hinds Com- 
pany, Syracuse, New York; 
American Appliance Company, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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Truck, portable power (Hienton) Nov. 





U LTRAVIOLET light in agric. 
(Kable) (ill) Jan, 


ACUUM cleaner, 
(Hienton) Dee 
Vacuum cleaner for cattle. Jan....... 
Vaughan (Making an afghan) (ill.) 
POD. cece cerereseesseessessesseses 
Vaughan (Hooked rugs) (ill.) <Apr.. 
Ventila. poultry houses to eliminate 


cushioned power 


NE, SO. oviceccnevwecsvenswwnee's 
Ventilators in greenhouses (Hienton) 
Cee BE, oscseuvcveses Seresvcees 


(Mere 


er iron, automatic Mere- 
Gith) (i1L.) JOM. ovcccccscesecse Dp 





Waggoner (Modern milk cool. keeps 
children well) (ill.) Aug, ......... 
Warbles from cattle, vacuum for re- 
MOVING. JOM. .cccccesccccccocrsoces 
Washing machines, Nebras studies 
(Meredith) (311.) May ..ccccccccne 
W., current ragga to warm barrel 


OS Oe Oe Bae BO os5 0s 2ivescsvee 
Ww. ~¥ cool kitchens. hot (Beresford) 





AUB. cvccccccccecccccves 
Ww. for poultry, warming (Seitz) (ill.) 
Dl Sa vecsscveoreces eeercoees sees 


W. heating on farm (O’Brien) (ill.) 











DE i600 ead otneensr sig ctw ee sie dues 
W. heater, current consumed b (Q. 
«x A.) See eee . 
W., heavy consumption of. Dee....... 
_# hot, in dairy (Schaenzer and 
MOM) (8T.) TERR. wccccccccccvccece 


W., hot, saves time and labor in dairy 
(Schaenzer and Bill) (ill) Mar... 
W. pumps easy to install, elec. driven 
(eenenems) «¢8L.) BOR. ccciccscsccs 
W. source of profit to dairyman. Sept. 
W. supply in gravity tank, switch to 
maintain (Q. & A.) Sept......... 


Webber (Exit-raw light) (ill.) Sept. 
Webber (Lighting the home) (ill 
Oct ceeseccbhovevecesec ee eee te 
Webber "(Li ghting the home) (ill) 
rec corer cosccccesoesesrtens 
Weeds, war on (Meacham) (ill.) Mar 


Wheat, Ind, farmers profit by grind 
r 


sround Jan. 
(Easy way to clean dropping 

boards) (ill.) Jan 
Wire, stranded or solid, 

ter (Q. & A.) Jan 
Wires, proper size to prevent 

load (Q. & A.) July - 
Wiring garage (Q. & A.) Sept. 
Wiring, proper (edit.) Feb. ........ 
Workshops and woodlands, farm. May 





































Front Cover Title Contest 


You can get a lot of fun as well as profit out of these con- 
tests, our readers tell us. Everyone can participate—the 
rules are simple—but be sure to read them carefully. 
Note that your entries should be addressed to our Chi- 


cago office. 





Winners of October Contest 


Selecting the 11 best letters submitted in the October contest was most 





difficult. 
pages 30 and 31. 


The editors plan to publish additional praiseworthy letters 


Those finally chosen are being published in this issue on 


in future 


issues, awarding extra prizes to the writers as the letters are published. 


RULES FOR DECEMBER 


There will be one first prize of $25.00 
and five second prizes of $5.00 each. 
In case of a tie, each winning con- 
testant will receive the full cash prize 
to which he or she is entitled. 


All members of the farm family to 
whom this magazine was sent may 
submit titles, but each contestant may 
submit only one title. 


Titles should not be longer than 15 
words—the shorter the better—and 
they need not be rhymes. 


Question "A" must be answered cor- 
rectly. 


Send your title on the coupon below 
or make out a similar form on a plain 
sheet of paper or government post 
card. 


Entries must be sent to the Title Edi- 
tor, ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM, 6 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., 
before January Ist. 


Winning names and titles will be an- 
nounced in the February issue. 


Follow these simple rules. Your Edi- 
tor cannot answer letters about the 
contest. 


(a) Fill in brand name of any of the following electrically-operated appliances you now have. 


Water Pump .... 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Milking Machine ............. 





CY GORD 16 2. cccscccccccees 


. County 





Pest Ofee........ 
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% * Municipal Ownership 
Increases Taxes 


Privately owned public utilities in Indiana pay 
millions of dollars a year in taxes for the support 
of state, county, township and city governments 
and the public school system. 


Municipal plants pay no taxes. 


A proposal to extend municipal ownership of 
electric and other utilities in Indiana is therefore 
‘ of vital interest to every farmer in the state. 


Every time a city or town acquires a public 
utility property, that property would be taken off 
I< the tax duplicate. 


That means that the amount of taxes, which 
had been paid on the property under private 
ownership would have to be made up by farmers 

+ and other taxpayers throughout the state. 


NORTHERN INDIANA 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 


A Part of Your Community 
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